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tinning in Parliament (not of attending], and said
repeatedly that he considered it as of importance to
his cause and to our party that I should be in the
House of Commons, whether I should ever attend or
not, for two, three, or even four or five years to come,
He said that he saw no difficulty, and that the only
thing to be done was to make my own mind easy on
the subject. I asked him whether I should open the
matter to Mr. Fox, and he advised me to do it, telling
me that of all men he was the most liberal and the
most considerate of private interests and duties. I
shall therefore explain my situation fully to Fox,
Burke, Douglas, and Sir George.1 . . . The Duke
talked over very fully the present state of politics, and
particularly the situation of the Princes. I find
everybody a good deal dissatisfied with the Prince of
Wales. In the first place, his affairs, as well as those
of the Duke of York, are in the greatest distress. They
had taken very uncreditable measures for relief, by
soliciting loans in Holland and elsewhere, on usurious
terms, and to be repaid at the King's death. This has
failed, however, and I am glad to find the Duke of
Portland is engaged in forming a plan for restoring the
Prince's affairs and the Duke of York's to some order;
but, as the plan must be executed by the Princes them-
selves, one cannot feel much confidence in its success.
The Prince of Wales has got very much into the liands
. of Single-speech Hamilton, who, though a friend of
yours, is the worst man alive. He is driving the

1 Cornewall.